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setback in a brief encounter I had a month ago in London. 
I was introduced to a sharp young woman who hosts a televi- 
sion programme for a major network. She was asked whether 
I could appear on her talk show on the work of the W. E. B. 
Du Bois Memorial Centre for Pan African Culture, Accra. She 
yawned. in my face and explained how bored she gets when 
people start talking of Pan Africanism. 

I took a close look at her. She was clearly as black as 
Iam, apparently a Ghanaian. Yet, there she was in the middle 
of the one-time capital of the largest colonial empire, talking 
of being bored with the misfortunes and the fortunes of the 
black people of the world. She had the power and the chance 
to help explain the mission of the Du Bois Centre to the 
black community in Britain and to all who would wish us 
well. But no, she would rather have me on her show explain- 
ing to the world how badly the Ghana revolution was faring, 
how unfair the new educational reforms would be to those 
who are rich enough to afford privileged education for their 
children. She felt sorry for folk she knew back home in 
Ghana who could no longer have bacon and cheese for 
breakfast. 

I tried to point out to her the masses of children in the 
slums of Accra, in Soweto, in Harlem, in South Side Chicago, 
in Kingston, and in Brixton, who have to do without break- 
fast and lunch, and may never learn to read and write. I asked 
whether she did not find it significant that black people are 
not only found scattered around the world but are too often 
found in disproportionately large numbers in the slums of 
the world. She failed to see any need for my worry, espe- 
cially since my children were not children of the slum. I left 
her, still wondering to myself how long we could continue 
using the relative comfort of the few to justify the misery 
of the many. 

I recall this tragic encounter here partly to draw atten- 
tion to our dilemma, but also to indicate an underlying 
polemical intent to my paper. But I must be promptly 
reminded that the best polemics must avoid hysteria and 
yield ultimately, to clear and logical thought and expression. 


My initial preparation for this paper suffered a temporary 
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I must also be alerted to the fact that my subject is so expan- 
sive that one could easily get out of breath trying to cover it 
within a short space. Yet, there is an old saying that there is 
no issue so large that the mouth could not go round it. 

Let me begin by drawing attention to three clearly 
distinct though interrelated terms of reference for my sub- 
ject. My central concern is to demonstrate a fundamental 
and significant coherence in the creative or imaginative 
literatures of black people world-wide, in spite of the multi- 
plicity of geographical, political, linguistic, and the general 
cultural environments in which these literatures are created. 
It shall also be my concern to posit and clarify the Pan 
African Ideal and its various manifestations as the core factor 
that motivates and directs the fundamental coherence we 
find among the plurality of black literary voices. But to 
properly set the literatures and the Pan African Ideal within 
their natural mindscape, I need first of all to outline the 
contours of the Black World. 


The Black World and the African Diaspora 


To talk of the black world is to talk of the world’s five 
continents and most of its inhabitable islands, especially the 
islands of the Atlantic, the Pacific, even the South Seas. In 
our search, however, we must be careful not to dwell only 
on where black people may be found in significant numbers, 
but also on how they got to these places in the first place, 
and finally, the conditions under which they live. More than 
where they live and how they got there, it is the circum- 
stances of their life that constitute the single most important 
factor in the determination of the Pan African- Ideal and in 
the literary expressions of that ideal. 

To define the boundaries of the black world, we must 
begin, not by facing the geographical world, but by confront- 
ing the word “‘black’’. There seems to be-something illogical 
almost irrational, in the application of this colour term as 
the defining characteristic of a whole race. The glaring fact 
is that a great majority of those referred to are anything but 


black. This is particularly true of the black diaspora. In the 
United States, for instance, the majority of blacks are of 
mixed blood. The figure is put at 80% or more (Coombs 
1978; E. Nascimento 1980: 12), and out of this number, 
some may be white enough to slip across the colour line 
without being noticed. Elisa L. Nascimento reminds us that 
even ‘‘Apartheid produced an enormous population of 
mulattoes” (p.12). The implications and social-psychological 
consequences of this whiteness of black is the subject of one 
of the most remarkable novels of Black America, The Auto- 
biography of an Ex-Colored Man, a work we shall turn to 
later. 

The contradictions, complexities, and ambiguities 
inherent in the use of skin pigmentation as the basis of racial 
designation and segregation, are further strengthened by the 
fact that there is considerable inconsistency in the determina- 
tion of the so-called colour line. Whereas in some parts of the 
world just a drop of Negro blood is enough to label a person 
black, we learn that “in Brazil, even a mestizo who might 
have some quantity, small or large, of Negro or Indian blood, 
is still considered white’’ (Diegues 1977: 121). A. Nascimento 
(1979) and E. Nascimento (1980) discuss at length the 
dangerous implications of ‘‘whitening,’’ especially as it 
applies to the Latin American situation. 

Despite these observations, the term black remains 
valid, insofar as it represents a concept and an attitude that 
have practical implications for Africans and people of African 
descent world-wide. We recognize that blacks occupy a very 
wide range along the spectrum, yet, as Walter Rodney has 
argued: 


the colour of our skin is the most fundamental thing about us. 
I could have chosen to talk about people of the same island, or 
the same religion, or the same class — but instead, I have chosen 
skin colour as essentially the most binding factor in our world. 
In so doing, I am not saying that is the way things ought tobe. 
I am simply recognizing the real world — that is the. way things 
are. Under different circumstances, it would have been nice to 
be colour blind, to choose friends solely because their social 
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interests coincide with mine — but no conscious black man can 


allow himself such luxuries in the contemporary world (Rodney 
1971: 16). 


There are two main segments to the Black World: con- 
tinental Africa, and the African diaspora. The continent of 
Africa is the black homeland. However, segments of the 
population on the continent are of different racial stock; 
mainly, the Arab north and the minority white population 
of southern Africa. Hence the need for the term ‘‘Black 
Africa’. This also explains the tendency among scholars to 
limit a number of studies to “Africa south of the Sahara’’. 
Outside of the homeland, where else are black people of 
African origin found in significant numbers? How did they 
get to these parts? And under what conditions do we find 
them? Several studies have given us answers to these ques- 
tions, often limiting themselves to one or two areas of the 
black or African diaspora. Among these studies, the following 
three attempt as comprehensive a view as possible: The 
African Diaspora: Interpretive Essays (edited by Kilson and 
Rotberg, 1976); Pan Africanism and South America (Elisa L. 
Nascimento, 1980); and The Global Dimensions of the 

' African Diaspora (edited by Joseph E. Harris, 1982). 

The general view is that a distinction must be made 
between various categories of Africans in the diaspora. First 
of all, there are those people of the Pacific Islands who claim 
very distant origins from Africa. The precise historical move- 
ments that might have led to this particular dispersal are still 
being debated. On the continent of Asia, for instance, there 
is the case of India, where a significant segment of the 
population claims African origin, and points to an ancient 
geological cataclysm that separated the Indian sub-continent 
from Africa. It must however be added that a considerable 


number of Africans all over Asia, Classical Europe, and the 
Middle East, were. originally carried there as slaves. 

The full story of the Arabic factor in the African Slave 
Trade and whatever happened to the millions of black 
Africans carried off into captivity still remains to be told. We 
tend to hear only of the exceptionally fortunate ones, or 


their descendants, who somehow ended up in unusual pro- 
minence. Bernard Lewis in ‘‘The African Diaspora and the 
Civilization of Islam” (Kilson and Rotberg, pp. 37—55), cites 
several instances of such lucky ones, among them the great 
poet and warrior Antara to whom the following lines of verse 
are ascribed: 


Iam the man, of whom one half ranks with the best of Abs. 
The other half I defend with my sword... 

Indeed, I am black, and musk is my colour and there 

is no cure for the blackness of my skin. 


Alexander Pushkin, the most celebrated of Russian 
poets, author of the great epic The Moor of the Czar, whose 
great-grandfather was no other than Peter the Great’s re- 
nowned war General Hannibal, is another of the exceptional 
men of African descent in the Eastern hemisphere (Gomez 
1987). Pushkin’s masterpiece Eugine Onigen has often been 
treated in Western scholarship as a work situated within the’ 
Romantic Movement. However, placed against the realities 
of the poet’s family background, his hero’s “‘ife of pointless 
roaming” could very well find a valid reinterpretation within 
the ceaseless quest for selfhood that is so central to much of 
the literature of the black diaspora. 

The African diaspora of the Eastern hemisphere, signifi- 
cant though it is as a historical reality, features very little in 
the Pan African struggle. It shall therefore be largely left out 
of our consideration in this study. 

It is to the Western hemisphere that we must tum for 
the most relevant aspects of the global dimensions of the 
African diaspora, Here again, we must begin by acknow- 
ledging a significant African presence in pre-Columbian 
America, a presence so clearly documented for us n They 
Came Before Columbus (Sertima 1976) and The Black Dis- 
covery of America (Bradley 1981). Here is clear evidence of 
African enterprise in ancient voyages of discovery. But these 
were no voyages of a colonizing mission: they did not leave 
in their wake a trail of blood and a colonial empire. 

The aspect of the African diaspora of the Western 


hemisphere with which we are most concerned has at its 
centre the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade. St. Clair Drake in 
‘Diaspora Studies and Pan Afrticanism’’ (Harris 1982: 341— 
402) tells us that ‘‘The African diaspora into the Western 

_ Hemisphere, viewed in its full amplitude, involved the 
massive dispersal of over 10 million men, women and 
children from a homeland in sub-Saharan Africa, between 
1500 and 1850, a period of 350 years’. Both the numbers 
and the years given here are approximate. 

The total number of Africans lost to the slave trade will 
never be accurately determined, but even the most modest 
estimates are staggering. Bergman (1969: 2) refers to Robert 
R. Kuczynski, world authority of migration statistics, who 
“estimated that 15 million slaves landed alive’. Carter G. 
Woodson in ‘‘Negro in Our History” estimates at 50 million 
the total number of lives lost by Africa. Du Bois suggests 
that at least 10 million, perhaps 15 million landed in the 
New World, but that tells us less than half the full story: 


Probably every slave imported represented on the average of five 
corpses in Africa or on the high seas; the American slave trade, 
therefore, meant the elimination of at least 60,000,000 Negroes 
from their fatherland. The Mohammendan slave trade meant the 
expatriation or forcible migration in Africa of nearly as many 
more. It would be conservative, then, to say that the slave trade 
cost Negro Africa 100,000,000 souls. And yet people ask today 
the cause of the stagnation of African culture since 1600 (Du 
Bois 1978: 32—33). 


The story of the Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade apparently 
began in 1442 when ‘“‘ten blacks, male and female’, were 
exchanged for “two or three Moors” of noble birth captured 
off the African coast. The Africans were later sold in the 
market in Lisbon. Peter M. Bergman’s The Chronological 
‘History of the Negro in America (1969) is not only filled 
with surprising revelations about the trade inspired by this 
historic event; it is a catalogue of horrors. 

Portugal’s first African slaves arrived: in Hispaniola in 
1502. By 1560 the-ratio of Negroes to Europeans in Hispa- 
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niola was 15 to 1. The first slave fort, Sao Jorge de Mina, was 
built on the Gold Coast in 1482. Until 1517, the trade in 
African slaves, by a special dispensation granted by the Pope, 
was the monopoly of the Portuguese crown. But the 
Spaniards, who had taken the Americas to themselves as 
“a gift’’ from the Pope, were dangerously close to eliminating 
their hosts, the Amerindians. Brathwaite (1987) tells us that 
30 million people inhabited the Caribbean when the first 
Europeans arrived. About thirty years later, this population 
was practically wiped out. The most successful case of 
genocide: a million a year. The average working life of a field 
slave in the British West Indies is put at seven years (Hall 
1964: 325). 

What all this means is that the genocide practised on 
the Native American Indian was not likely to spare the 
imported African slaves. Rodiles (1969: 304) points out that 
2.2 million slaves were imported into Santo Domingo in the 
course of 50 years, and then adds: 


This figure has a tragic significance — for there are only 600,000 
persons of Negro extraction at the present time on this island. If 
the Negro slave trade had not existed, the slave population in the 
Antilles would have completely disappeared in a few years. An 
investigator calculated that the annual mortality rate of Negroes 
in Santo Domingo was 30,000 adults; the mortality of children 
from birth to age ten was 44,000 annually. After 1680 more than 
800,000 Negroes were brought to Santo Domingo but in 1776 
only 290,000 existed. 


Despite this tragic mortality rate of the slave popula- 
tion, the Negroes still far outnumbered the European 
masters. In Cuba, for instance, the slave population exploded 
with the expariding sugar industry. Even after the official 
outlawing of the trade in slaves, illegal trafficking continued 
and increased, so that by 1841 ‘‘there were 436,000 slaves, 
153 freed Negroes, and 418,000 whites in Cuba. Negroes had 
risen from 32% of the population in 1774 to 58% in 1842” 
(Hall 1964: 320). 

For the United States, the first batch of 20 slaves were 
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landed at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619. The annual import 
tate jumped to 25,000 between 1968 and 1707: ‘‘After the 
Asiento of 1713, this number rose to 30,000 annually, and 
before the Revolutionary War, it had reached at least 40,000 
and perhaps 100,000 a year.”’ (Du Bois 1978: 32). 


It is appropriate that we conclude these sample figures 
by turning on Brazil. Brazil received the highest concentra- 
tion of African slaves, estimated at about 5 million, from 
1502 to the end of the trade (Bergman 1969: 3). As Oruno 
D. Lara points out, Brazil has the single largest black com- 
munity in the diaspora (Harris 1982: 60). The official esti- 
mates put it at 37.6% of the total population, most recently 
put at 150.3 million (South Magazine, November 1987: 51). 
Both Elisa Nascimento (1980) and Adbias do Nascimento 
(1977) point out official manipulation of the census figures 
and put the percentage of Brazilians of African descent as 
high as 80. The general estimate of at least 70 million blacks 
makes Brazil the second largest black nation after Nigeria 
(Boadi-Siaw 1986). The strategic and historical importance 
of Brazil, along with other South or Latin American coun- 
tries, lend strong support to Elisa Nascimento’s corrective 
that the traditional notion of the Pan African triangle as 
Africa-The Caribbean-United States must be defined to 
embrace South and Central America, and that the term 
‘‘A fro-American be redefined to refer to all the Americas” 
(p.3). 

In concluding our outline of the Black World, we must 
note with St. Clair Drake that 


A concept of the black world is necessary in defining Pan African 
activity. It would include all of those areas where the population 
is actually black in a phenotypic sense, that is, Negroid, or where 
the people think of themselves as black despite considerable 
miscegenation, or where they are so defined by others (Harris 
1982: 343). 


And having admitted this much, we must nevertheless insist 
that our concept of the black world must go beyond geogra- 
phical location into the more troubling question of the actual 
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manner in which the dispersal was executed and the circum- 
stances in which such dispersal has left its victims. And the 
victims, we need to always remember, include not only those 
who died, or those who were successfully transplanted into 
new, hostile environments; they include those left behind in 
the homeland, even those of them who must have partici- 
pated in promoting the gruesome trade and profiting on it. 
We may never fully understand the driving force of Pan 
Africanism, in whatever way it manifests itself, unless we face 
up to the horrors and the trauma of the slave raids, of the 
dark dungeons and the ultimate journey of no return across 
the Middle Passage. 

The psychologists tell us that loss of memory is some- 
times a natural defence mechanism that protects the psyche 
against possible disintegration under the burden of trauma. 
So it is perhaps understandable that the vast majority of 
Africans at home and abroad have blocked out of their 
consciousness the slave trade and its disastrous consequences. 
Yet, we need to heed Haki Madhubuti’s warning that, ‘“‘A 
people’s view of themselves as well as the world has to be a 
long one if they are to be more than a footnote in History.”’ 
His essay, ‘Remember the Middle Passage: Culture as 
Motion,” opens with very deep questions and proposes very 
painful but necessary remedies: 


To reconstruct memory is to invoke possibilities and accent 
permanence, How do a people forget? What are the conditions 
that erase cultures? What is it in the makeup of a people that 
allow them to belittle their own traditions and make small of 
themselves and their history? Why do a people (an entire people) 
forget? ... The Middle Passage was the key, turning the memory 
lock. The ocean was a destroyer, a supreme separator of body 
from soil, spirit from soul, mind from source. 

What happens to the mind that in one second is in complete 
command of one’s own destiny; free to work, build, play, love 
and make use of one’s own creative juices; and in less than a 
blinking eye is reduced to a number on a sea captain’s ledger, 
redefined out of the human family, diminished to a state of 
personal propety to be bartered or sold worldwide as a slave? 
The long road to amnesia begins when a man is forced to witness 
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the rape of his women; the dismantling of his family and nation; 
the forced sprinkling of his children worldwide and the occupa- 
tion of his land by foreigners ... How does a woman survive the 
castration of her men...? 

The crowning blow was to be unloaded in strange ports among 
even stranger people and systematically traumatized into a 
different and ugly way of life. 

In order to survive, one had to give up something, and if that 
something was not the body, the only explainable substitute was 
the mind .. . (Madhubuti, 1984: 121-123): 


The Pan African Ideal and Its Manifestations 


It is against this background of pain, of chaos, dismember- 
ment, and sterility that we must seek our “‘terms of order.”’ 
The Pan African Ideal, in all its varied manifestations, is 
essentially a quest for coherence and for wholeness, a search 
for order, productive and satisfying order. And the quest for 
coherence, Houston Baker Jr. tells us (1980: 1), “implies, at 
one level, the disruption of a prior unity, no matter how 
strained and tenuous. On a more abstract plane, it suggests a 
process existing on the far side of chaos.”’ 

There are bridges to build, even if most of these can be 
no more than mental bridges reconnecting one psyche to 
ancestral time despite irreversible physical separation. There 
are wounds to heal, even though some of these wounds lie 
so deep and so close to the heart. There are five centuries of 
battle grounds to reconvert into a demilitarized zone and a 
home, a homeland of reasonable peace where there are 
possibilities for long-term goals and planning. Above all, there 

‘are powerful usurper gods to depose, gods that preach self- 
| denial and suffering as necessary conditions for a doubtful 
_ future bliss. 

The tendency to define Pan Africanism within narrow 
confines must be overcome if we are to appreciate its full 
impact on the destiny of African people worldwide. The 
picture of the Black World outlined above is a vast and 
complex one. The menace that plagues the Black race comes 
in various forms using a variety of strategies that strike at 
different parts of the black world at different times. No one 
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the situation. So we must go beyond the various Pan African 
congresses and the works of the great Pan Africanist scholars 
and activists such as Blyden, Du Bois, Garvey, Padmore and 
Nkrumah. John Henrik Clarke in ‘“The Development of Pan- 
Africanist Ideas in the Americas and in Africa Before 1900” 
(1977), offers a sound understanding of the many-sided 
nature of the Pan African struggle: 


person, group, strategy or combat is capable of containing 


I consider any collective action of African people to restore or 
preserve their nationhood, culture, and manhood an act of Pan- 
Africanism whether the threat to their sovereignty comes from 
internal or external forces (p.1). 


Pan Africanism has frequently taken the form of specific 
local struggles against racial discrimination, oppression and 
material deprivation. However, participants in these local 
struggles need to have an awareness ‘‘of being part of a larger | 
worldwide activity involving black people everywhere, with 
the various segments having obligations and responsibilities 
to each other.’’ (Drake 1982: 343). 

The beginnings of Pan African struggle must take us to 
the actual scenario in which the Africans were captured and 
sold into slavery. Against the common knowledge that 
elements of African society, especially some rulers and 
powerful individuals and groups, participated in the trade as 
active collaborators and partners, we need to note that 
communities and individual families often reorganized their 
lives against the menace of slave raids. All over the continent, 
settlement patterns of the period suggest that people were 
often compelled to move out of more hospitable natural 
surroundings into perilous locations such as mountain tops 
and islands where they would be less exposed to surprise 
attacks. Communities developed elaborate and secret commu- 
nication networks and danger signals. In short, the maroon 
socfeties of the New World had their historical precedents in 
the Old World of a besieged Africa. And among our rulers, * 
there were at least a few who fought to the death rather than 
capture and sell their subjects and neighbours in exchange for 
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such pathetic valuables as tobacco, alcohol and guns. The 
wisdom and the bravery of these rulers and leaders are still 
celebrated in oral lore. Even after the era of the slave trade, 
such resistance continued well into the present century. 
Before we turn to the committed and articulate cadre of 
western educated Pan Africanist fighters, we must recall the 
immense contributions of such traditional rulers as Queen 
Nzingha of Angola, Yaa Asantewaa of Ashanti, and Queen 
Amina of Northern Nigeria. 

In the New World, the story begins with the countless 
slave revolts led by such legendary figures as Cuffey, Damon 
and Kwamena (all of Guyana), and the several communities 
of self-liberated and self-sufficient and productive Africans 
that emerged from some of the slave rebellions. These self- 
sustaining communities of runaway slaves have been variously 
called cimarrones (Mexico), quilombos (Brazil), cumbes 
(Venezuela), or palenques (Cuba and Colombia). Among the 
most famous is the Brazilian Palmares, an African Republic 
of several quilombos that fought off Dutch and Portuguese 
massive invading forces until the colonizers were compelled 
to sign a peace treaty with her. This republic, at one time 
ruled by a popularly elected King Zumbi, survived for about 
a hundred years. In Venezuela, we hear of the power of 
cumbes organized under King Miguel the African, and later 
King Bayano, with whom the Spanish forces were compelled 
to sign a treaty. In Colombia, the African king Benkos 
Bioho’s 17th century palenque, San Basilo, survives to this 
day. In Jamaica, we hear of the maroon society led by the 
famous Nanny of the Hills, whose military skill and statecraft 
so puzzled the colonial regime that they had to decide she 
was a witch (Brathwaite 1987). Finally, most commentators 
agree that at the basis of the Cuban Revolution is the massive 
and time-tried military and organizational skills and strategies 
AfroCubans have developed through the many palenques 
that dotted Cuban territory and history. 

Probably the supreme example and ultimate symbol of 
Pan African struggle in the diaspora is Haiti. Many of us seem 
to know only of the poverty of present-day Haiti. It is 
important to understand what has happened to Haiti, and 
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why. The first black nation to have fought its way into 
freedom from slavery, it even now remains largely African in 
many of its traditions, especially religious. The seeds of 
liberation were sowed in the mid-eighteenth century by 
Macandal, the Black Messiah. Macandal, according to popular 
belief, reincarnated in the legendary Toussaint L’Ouverture 
against whose organized forces Napoleon’s expeditionary 
force was reduced to a peace treaty party. Toussaint was 
eventually betrayed, captured and deported, but his successor 
Jean Jacques Dessalines defeated the French army a year 
later, and finally declared independence for Haiti on January 
1, 1804, and formally abolished slavery. Haiti was clearly a 
dangerous example at the turn of the last century, when 
formal colonial adventure was only barely beginning in 
Africa. Perhaps it is no surprise that Haiti was singled out as 
a prime target for neo-colonial aggression. 

It is against these spectacular manifestations of the spirit 
of Pan African struggle that we must set the more familiar 
exploits of the North American heroes and heroines: Nat 
Turner, Sojourner Truth, Harriet Tubman. And while we 
study this roll of honour, we should be wondering how and 
why many of these societies of the black world yielded so 
many powerful women rulers and leaders, and why we find 
so few at the power bases of today’s societies. 

As we move into the twentieth century, we discover 
that Pan African activity begins to take on a more intellectual 


rather than military agenda, a more openly political pro- | 


gramme to be argued out on open political platforms. In 
many instances the programmes were built around central 
figures who were at once theoreticians and activists. Many of 


these personalities recognized that the methods of suppress-’ 
ing and exploiting blacks had somehow changed, even if the’ 


end results remained essentially the same — poverty and 


misery for the masses of black people worldwide. Of the 


many great names that championed the Pan African cause 
along new paths dictated by the new forms of black 
oppression, I shall dwell briefly on three major cases: Du 
Bois, Garvey, Nkrumah. Each of them may be seen asa focal 


point for a major concern in the realization of the Pan 
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African Ideal. Some have found it necessary to argue end- 
lessly about who has done the most, whose ideas and strate- 
gies are the most valid, and how much rancour existed 
between, especially Du Bois and Garvey. It seems more 
fruitful to engage in'a search for synthesis, as Esedebe has 
tried to do in Pan Africanism: The Idea and Movement 
(1982). 

Du Bois, generally known as Father of Pan Africanism, 
has given to the movement, two crucial legacies — the various 
Pan African Congresses he was instrumental in organizing, 
and his vast scholarship. From his first pioneering study, The 
Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States 
(1896), he proceeded, over the next seven decades, to 
examine the slave trade and its consequences for the Black 
race from every conceivable intellectual angle — history, 
sociology, economics, political science, psychology, religion, 
education, creative writing, folklore, etc. Herbert Aptheker’s 
life-long editorial project on Du Bois’s writings has so far 
yielded forty-two volumes of close print, most of these works 
acknowledged as classics in their field. This incomparable 
intellectual legacy was backed with direct participation in the 
founding and directing of major political programmes and 
movements. It began with the Niagara Movement, the first 
civil rights movement in the U.S., moved on to the NAACP, 
and the various Pan African Congresses except the last one 
held in Dar-es-Salaam. He rounded it all up by coming to 
Ghana, naturalizing, and setting up the Encyclopaedia 
Africana Project, something he had first proposed at the turn 
of the century. 

With Marcus Garvey, the Pan African Ideal was brought 
down from the high-powered level of intellectual and politi- 
cal discourse to the level of mass organization. Fired by a 
determination to organize and lead his people out of bondage 
back to the African homeland, Garvey founded the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association (U.N.1.A.). “Within a few 
years after its inception, Garvey’s U.N.I.A. had collected 
more money and claimed a larger membership than any other 
Negro group either before or since.’’ (Cronon 1969. 3). By 
the mid-twenties. the movement could boast of over 1,100 
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bzanches worldwide, some 700 in the US, branches in Cuba, 

Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Trinidad, all over South and Central. 
America; East, West, Central and Southern Africa; England, © 
France, Wales; Canada and far away Australia (Tony Martin 
in Harris, 1982: 243—249), The eventual collapse of this 
mighty machinery following Garvey’s bankruptcy, arrest, 
deportation, and lonely death, shall forever remain one of 
the greatest tragedies of the Pan African struggle. But the 
legacy of his life is clearly borne out by the various pro- 
gramme’s worldwide in this year of the centenary of his 
birth. His symbolic Black Star Line has survived in both the 
national shipping line and the national flag of Nkrumah’s 
Ghana, the first independent state in continental Africa. 
Moreover, his movement did succeed in bringing several New 
World Negroes back to Africa (See, for instance, Boadi-Siaw 
in Harris 1982). 

With Kwame Nkrumah, modem Pan Africanism moves 
its critical battleground from the diaspora back to the home- 
land. Along with such others as Nnamdi Azikiwe of Nigeria 
and Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya, Nkrumah emerged out of the 
Manchester Pan African Congress of 1945 to carry the 
struggle to where it probably mattered most — colonial 
Africa. His success in organizing and leading the indepen- 
dence movement in the Gold Coast had ramifications all over 
the black world. Ghana’s independence is seen to have played 
no little part in inspiring the new Black nationalism that 
culminated in the Civil Rights Movement in the United 
States. Ghana became and still remains what many have 
referred to as the ‘Mecca of the Pan African World.” Three 
of the most important Pan Africanists, Du Bois, Padmore, 
Nkrumah,are all buried in Ghana. 

However, even more significant for the struggle is 
Nkrumah’s unshakeable commitment to the total liberation 
of the African continent. His support for the various libera- 
tion movements across the continent yielded immediate 
fruits in 1960, the Year of African Independence, when close 
to twenty colonies compelled their European self-appointed 
masters to pack up and go. The formation, barely three years 
later, of the O.A.U. represents a climax to the African 
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independence movement, a climax that, for many, has so 
far been a let-down. 

But the failure of the O.A.U. to meet Pan African 
expectations has not, and need not, be seen as a doom for 
the Pan African Ideal. For, the independence movement 
itself gave impetus to the struggle in other parts of the Black 
World. We have already indicated the direct connection that 
it has had with the Civil Rights Movement in the United 
States. We now witness the many ways in which the rest of 
the black world is organizing and offering support to the 
Southern African Liberation struggle. Also, our attention is 
drawn to the fact that ‘‘Perhaps the most important contem- 
porary phenomenon in the African world is the emergence 
and re-assertion of the African people of South and Central 
America within the context of Pan-Africanism.”’ (E. Nasci- 
mento 1980: 10). The strategic importance of the movement 
in Brazil, led by people like Abdias do Nascimento, is the 
focus of Elisa Nacimento’s most fascinating study, Pan Afri- 
canism and South America. 

Our growing impatience with the lack of progress 
towards the realization of the Pan African Ideal as a political 
and, above all, an economic reality, should be measured 
against the background of the Black Consciousness Move- 
ment that has gained ground ever since the early 60’s, 
perhaps a little earlier. That movement has clearly suffered 
setbacks, especially in the United States where it has lost 
almost all the official and institutional support it initially 
enjoyed. But in many ways, the movement is learning its 
lessons, and getting a little more sophisticated in the choice 
of strategies. 

A favourite strategy, now being seriously questioned, 
has been in the area of cultural festivals. Among the most 
prominent of these are the 1966 Festival of Negro Arts in 
Dakar and FESTAC 1977 in Lagos. Ayi Kwei Armah in 
“The Festival Syndrome” (West Africa 1985) points up the 
limited usefulness of this strategy for promoting the Pan 
African Ideal. It tends to squander enormous resources in 
one moment of ecstasy without guarantee for cultural 
promotion on a sustained, long-term basis. In any case, who 
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are the real beneficiaries, financially, of such cultural festi- 
vals? Hardly the artists. 

Having indicated these limitations, we should neverthe- 
less, take note of some of the few benefits of such festivals. 
Probably the most central of these, is the sudden convergence 
of representatives of the black world at one spot, only to 
discover that in spite of centuries of separation, in spite of 
the variety of tongues in which they express themselves, the 
many ways in which they express their cultural identity 
reveal an immediate kinship with one another. Equally 
important is the other realization that even their various 
problems, and their root causes, are remarkably similar. And 
there is always the unexpected revelation, such as the Austra- 
lian Aborigines’ delegation to FESTAC ’77, in a Colloquium 
paper, “The Forgotten Black People,’ claiming African 
ancestry “on the basis of prehistoric migrations from the 
continent.” (E. Nascimento 1980: 32). 

The Black Consciousness Movement has also led to the 
founding of African Studies Programmes or Institutes all over 
the world. In an address delivered on the occasion of the 
formal opening of the Institute of African Studies at the 
University of Ghana in 1963, President Kwame Nkrumah had 
these words for the Research Fellows and those in the arts: 


In studying the arts, however, you must not be content with the 
accumulation of knowledge about the arts. Your researches must 
stimulate creative activity; they must contribute to the develop- 
ment of the arts in Ghana and in other parts of Africa; they must 
stimulate the birth of a specifically African literature, which, 
exploring African themes and the depth of the African soul, will 
become an integral portion of a general world literature. It would 
be wrong to make this a mere appendage of world literature . .. 

In this way, the Institute can serve the needs of the people by 
helping to develop new forms of dance and drama, of music and 
creative writing, that are at the same time closely related to our 
Ghanaian traditions and express the ideas and aspirations of our 
people at this critical stage in our history. This should lead to 
new strides in our cultural development. 


Nkrumah’s directives have quite clearly been vindicated in 
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the works of many who have been associated with the Insti- 
tute: Ephraim Amu, Kwabena Nketia, Mawere Opoku,£fua 
Sutherland, Kofi Awoonor and the late Joe de Graft. 

Today, all over the black world, many of these institutes 
and centres for African Studies are finding it difficult to meet 
their challenge, largely through lack of financial and material 
support, but also through active undermining from the many 
powerful members of the academic community, some of 
them regrettably African, who quote liberally from Western 
tradition, sometimes with a nostalgic tear in one eye and a 
glass of champagne in one hand. 

These handicaps notwithstanding, we now witness a 
growing number of black intellectuals, working individually 
or in small groups, totally devoting their energies to studies 
that uncover and project an African view of things and in so 
doing seek to discover the root causes and possible remedies 
for all these centuries of toiling and dying for the greater 
glory of others. The supreme example of this kind of intellec- 
tual is Cheikh Anta Diop. A scientist of the highest order, he 
spent his entire life patiently seeking scientific knowledge 
and, then, vigorously turning it to humanistic purpose in 
the service of African people. His slim monograph, Black 
Africa: The Economic and Cultural Basis for a Federated 
State, could have served the O.A.U. much better than its 
official Charter. The Cultural Unity of Black Africa takes us 
through the entire Black World and leads us to conclusions 
that must guide us in any attempts we make to re-arrange 
our lives against the many factors that have broken us up and 
rendered us largely incapable of helping ourselves. The 
African Origin of Civilization: Myth or Reality remains his 
ultimate gift to the Pan African Ideal. It provides a key to 
unlock our memory door, so that we can begin to remember 
who we really are and what we did before the blank-out. 
“To reconstruct memory,’ we are told, “is to invoke possibi- 
lities”’, 

And yet, we need to ask why so few of us have been 
exposed to the work of Anta Diop. Following his death, the 
University of Dakar has been renamed after him. The irony 
is that for the most part of his long career, he was never 
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allowed to join the faculty of this same university, and he 
was content to work from the sidelines in the Radiocarbon 
Laboratory which he founded. Henrik Clarke has pointed out 
how “The books of Dr. Diop upset white scholars the world 
over and started a rage against him that has not abated. He 
challenged their interpretaiton of African history and backed 
it with scholarship that they could not dismiss.’’ (Diop 
1978: i). Ivan Van Sertima’s Great African Thinkers: Vol.1: 
Cheikh Anta Diop (1986) is an important tribute that deser- 
ves to be read, pondered over, and acted upon. 


To Diop’s towering contribution we must recall the 
intellectual legacy of W.E.B.Du Bios. At the 1966 First 
World Festival of Negro Arts held in Dakar, Diop and Du 
Bois were honoured as the two writers who had exerted the 
greatest influence on Negro thought in the 20th century. 
Their example is being followed by black intellectuals 
scattered around the world. In the United States there is a 
group that is growing in numbers, among them Molefi Kete 
Asante, John Henrik Clarke, Ivan Van Sertima, Maulana 
Karenga, Y. ben-Jochannan and others. From the Caribbean 
we must recall George Padmore, Frantz Fanon and Walter 
Rodney, and add such names as C. L. R. James and Kamau 
Brathwaite; and from South America we can immediately 
think of Abdias do Nascimento; and on the African continent 
itself, people like Chinweizu, Ngugi wa Thiong’o, Ayi Kwei 
Armah, Theophile Obenga and others, are all making very 
significant contributions along various lines. Not surprisingly, 
and yet sadly enough, most of these contributions are meet- 
ing with anything but enthusiasm; rather, hostility in some 
comers. The truth is that most of us would prefer to hide 
behind the old lies that often pass around as knowledge. The 
hidden truths are often too brutal, and they frighten us. We 
need specialists with subtler tools for probing the subcon- 
scious. The memory door must not be opened too suddenly. 
The light must come, not as a flood that could blind, but as 
a gentle imperceptible revelation. And that is where the 
artists come in. 
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The Pan African Tradition in Literatures of the Black World: 
The Language Factor 


But already in the distance we can hear voices 

approaching, each singing a different tune. 

These are the returning children of MUNTU. 
(Joe de Graft, Muntu, 1977) 


It is difficult to talk of the Pan African Tradition in Litera- 
tures of the Black World without first having to wrestle 
with the issue of language. Here again, as with other dimen- 
sions of the Pan African sturggle, the key issue is finding 
coherence among the approaching voices of Africa’s returning 
children singing in a variety of languages. The underlying 
issue is the same, but details of the problem and therefore 
available options in strategic planning and action may not be 
exactly the same for literatures on the continent and those 
of the diaspora. The crucial difference is that literary creators 
on the continent have not altogether lost access to indigenous 
African languages the way in which those in the diaspora 
have. 

For those on the continent, the central question is 
whether to create in an imposed colonial language or in an 
indigenous African language; and if it is to be in an African 
language, then which one? Some of the writers seem to think 
that there is really no choice, that they have no option but to 
use the colonial heritage language: 


Is is right that a man should abandon his mother tongue for some- 
one else’s? It looks like a dreadful betrayal and produces guilty 
feeling. But for me there is no other choice. I have been given 
the language and I intend to use it. (Achebe 1964). 


Prior to Achebe’s resignation to what he himself later 
described as the “fatalistic logic of the unassailable position 
of English in our literature,’’ Obi Wali (1963) had made his 
often referred to submission that the true African literature 
will have to be literature written in African languages. 
Obi Wali’s call now finds its most dramatic demonstra- 
tion in the career of Ngugi wa Thiong’o. His decision to turn 
\ 
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his back on English as his primary language for writing, has 
had important implications, for himself personally and for 
-the future of African literatures. His choice of Gikuyu has 
enabled him to work most directly with ordinary people of 
his society, and in that context his literary activities have 
assumed a revolutionary force that frightens the Kenyan 
tuling class. In ‘““The Misfortunes of Matigari” (West Africa 
December 7, 1987), Kole Omotoso recounts details of the 
banning of Ngugi’s latest novel and provides an important 
revelation in the following passage: 


Security officers came to the offices of the publishers and 
requested all copies of Matigari, As they took Matigari away, the 
security people warned that the publisher was not to re-print. 

“In Kikuyu or in English?”’ the publishers wanted to know, 
especailly since Ngugi was already working on an English transla- 
tion. 

“In Kikuyu,” replied the security people. 

“What about an English translation?”’ 


There was no reply to that specific question. It seems 
clear that what bothers the Kenyan authorities most is the 
dangerous consequences of placing Ngugi’s revolutionary 
writing directly in the hands of the oppressed. Matigari, we 
learn, means ‘‘those spared by the bullet to continue the 
struggle.’’ Ngugi’s other book, Decolonising the Mind (1987) 
takes an in-depth look at “‘the politics of language in African 
literature.”’ 

Another important contributor to this debate is Ayi 
Kwei Armah, who in “‘Our Language Problem” (West Africa 
29 April 1985), argues that the real way out is not for 
African writers to choose their various mother tongues, but 
for the adoption of one central language, Kiswahili, which 
could then be made to borrow from all other African langu- 
ages in its future development. This position and its support- 
ing arguments were earlier advanced by Anta Diop (in Black 
Africa). 

The O.A.U. has also made its contribution to the 
growing and urgent need for promoting African languages for 
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conducting the political and cultural business of Africa. From 

the Forty-fourth Ordinary Session of the Council of Minis- 

ters, their deliberations and the resulting declaration were 

released in a document entitled ‘“Language Plan of Action for 

Africa’’ (Ref. CM 13—53 (XLIV). The document says every- 
thing except the one crucial thing, the choice of a common 
language. Here, as in too many things, the O.A.U. subverts 

itself by deferring to “‘the territorial sovereignty’’ of member 

states, each being left to handle the matter as best as its 

internal realities permit. 

What the African states are unwilling and unable to do 
by choice, various African communities in the diaspora have 
been compelled by circumstances to deal with. The conse- 
quences of a total loss of the mother tongue that faced the 
various slaves have been expressed for us in unforgettable 
terms: 


The death blow that signaled undeniable defeat occurred quite 
by surprise; no one, not even the elders, could speak the language 
of their foreparents. With the killing of the language, the transfi- 
guration of the African was complete and lasting .. . few things 
are as important as language and for most, the quieting of the 
tongue, more than anything else, sealed their faith in the new 
world, for without language one cannot express the indigenous 
self, and therefore, one has nothing to express other than the 
selves of others in their language (Madhubuti 1984: 123). 


Against this threat of total obliteration of the indigenous 
self, the New World slave fought back in quiet but firm 
rebellion. That quieting of the tongue was sometimes 
enforced by such rare devices as the iron muzzle described 
for us by Olaudah Equiano (1967: 33-34). Yet, as Kamau 
Brathwaite has clearly demonstrated in History of the Voice: 
the Development of Nation Language in Anglophone 
Caribbean Poetry (1984), the imported African languages 
were never completely killed. They were compelled to 
submerge. But they gradually re-emerged, though constantly 
transforming themselves into new forms. Even the imposed 
official language borrowed enough from these underground 
languages for their own secret communication purpose. It 
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was a matter of survival in the face of great odds. Without 
a common language, even revolt becomes a remote possibi- 
lity. In Ayi Kwei Armah’s Two Thousand Seasons (1973), 
we find that the success of the revolt of the slaves had much 
to do with finding a solution to the language problem: 


Language was sometimes difficult between us, but the experts 
began to teach us all the language of common choice, and before 
the next new moon we were not strangers to each other’s 
tongues, though the way to perfect understanding was still long 
(p.225). 


In the cultural crucible of the African diaspora, that 
history of the voice, that long road to perfect understanding 
of the self, is often inextricably linked to the submergence 
and the final emergence of an African-heritage language and 
literature. A people denied the ability to name themselves, 
their own experiences, and in a language native to their very 
souls, are a people degraded to the state of shadows, shadows 
of other selves. Even more dangerous, they are a people in 
danger of annihilation. Language is not only a key to the 
revelation of a people’s true identity. Of greater strategic 
importance, it is a strongroom in which the innermost soul 
of a people could be hidden away from the ‘‘too rough 
fingers”’ of a predatory world. That is why in many parts of 
the African diaspora, the re-emerged ‘“‘nation languages’’ 
take on a new and complex character, a special secret code 
beyond the comprehension of the outsider. The slim volume 
Suriname Poetry (eds. Tjoe-Nij and Eersel, 1987), present 
many of the poems in two versions, in Sranantongo (the 
Surinamese nation language), and in ‘“‘regular’’ English. The 
struggle for the liberation of the poetic voice of Surinam 
from the clutches of the colonial Dutch is a story not unlike 
those of many other ex-slave societies: 


For the description of poetic images which suited the experience 
and spirit of the Surinamers, the use of Dutch language at first 
seemed the only acceptable means of expression. However, in 
the struggle for national liberation the Suriname poets had to 
use all languages at their disposal to give voice to an undeniable 
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Surinamese experience. The poetry of Suriname is revolutionary 
in the sense that it has the capacity to move our people and helps 
to develop the cultural identity of the young (p.3). 


Trefossa (H. F. De Ziel), ‘father of Suriname poetry, and 
master in the use of Sranantongo as a poetic language’, 
shows the way back to the true poetic self in such poems as 
“bro”? 


bro 

no pori mi prakseri nojaso 

no kari mi foe loekoe no wan pe, 
tide mi ati troesoe mi foe go 

te na wan tiri kriki farawe. 


no tak no lon mi wani lon gare 

foe di mi frede stre en kre nomo, 

ma kondre b’bari lontoe miso te, 

san mi moe doe? mi broedoe wani bro. 


na kriki-se dren kondre mi sa si, 
pe ala sani moro swit lek dja 
en skreki-tori no sa trobi mi. 


te m’drai kon basa sonten mi sa tron 
wan pkinso moro betre libisma, 
di sabi lafoe, sabi tja fonfon. 


breather 

do not disturb my thoughts just now 
don’t call me to look any place, 
today my hearth is pushing me to go 
to a quiet creek, far away. 


do not say it’s run me want run away 

for fear of struggle and that I only cry, 

but the country’s rumblings surround me so much, 
what should I do? my blood needs a breather. 


at the creek-side dreamland I shall see, 
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and fearful stories will not trouble me. 


when I return sometime I shall be 
a somewhat better human being, 


where everything is much sweeter than here 
that knows laughter, knows how to carry burdens. 


(from Wortu die tan abra, Paramaribo, 1979 translation 
Martha Tjoe-Njji). 


The Revolutionary Imperative in Literatures of the Black 
World 


Why not simply accept the fate of an artist, and like a Western 
seer, close my eyes to everything around, find relief in discreet 
beauty, and make its elaboration my vocation? Impossible. The 
Western artist is blest with that atrophy of vision that can see 
beauty in deliberately broken off pieces of a world that is 
sickened with ugliness, I hear the call of that art too. But in the 
world of my people that most important first act of creation, 
that rearrangement without which all attempts at creation are 
doomed to falseness remains to be done. Europe hurled itself 
against us — not for creation, but to destroy us, to use us for 
creating itself. America, a growth out of Europe, now deepens 
that destruction. In this wreckage there is no creative art outside 
the destruction of the destroyers. In my people’s world, revolu- 
tion would be the only art, revolutionaries the only creators. All 
else is part of African’s destruction. (Ayi Kwei Armah, Why Are 
We So Blest? 1974: 231). 


All over the Black World, literature has frequently functioned 
as a weapon for revolutionary change. Literature of combat 
is a natural product of any situation of enslavement or 
oppression. Because of the Black World’s long history of 
enslavement and oppression, this phenomenon can only be 
expected. It is a phenomenon that takes many forms in 
actual practice, but the basic objective is essentially consis- 
tent — to inspire and aid revolt against an unjust system. 
And, as a rule, the more outrageously unjust the situation, 
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the more unabashedly revolutionary the literature becomes. 
The situation in Southern Africa today clearly illustrates this 
point. David Evans in ‘If Poets Must Have Flags” indicates 
the imperative for the black poet in South Africa: 


They 

ask for graceful poetry 

to decorate their tyranny 
poems 

to make the hideous picturesque 
entrails look like streamers 
blood like wine 

death like sleep... 


They 

ask the poet to be 
asongbird ina cage... 
manacling his anguish 
in tinkling silver chains 


We refuse: 


We'll go ugly and free 
exhuming/corpses 

releasing the rot 

revealing the holes 

ripped by the shot. 

We'll wrap around our banners 
the guts of the dead 

— if we must have flags 

let them always be red 


(Feinberg, Poets to the People: South African Freedom 
Poems: pp. 20-21). 


Nor is the South African situation so unique. We have seen 
the key role literature has played in the liberation struggle in 
Angola (where the revolutionary leader Agostinho Neto was 
himself a poet of great substance as seen in his collection 
Sacred Hope), in Cape Verde, in the Mau Mau struggle in 
Kenya, in Zimbabwe, and in the Civil Rights Movement in 
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the United States. 

In all of these cases, we find also that the literary dimen- 
sion of the struggle sometimes assumes an even greater signifi-, 
cance not so much in written literature as it does in oral 
literature. Part of the threat of Ngugi’s recent works has been 
his insistence on incorporating revolutionary songs of the 
past into his literary creations. The Ngugi experiment with 
the Kamiriithu Community Centre represents more than “‘an 
attempt at reconnection with the broken roots of African 
civilization and its traditions of theatre.’’ (Decolonising the 
Mind, p.42). It is the experiment’s power in harnessing the 
revolutionary potential of the oppressed working class that 
so frightens the Kenyan authorities as to ban the experiment, 
destroy the physical structure of the theatre, and throw 
Ngugi into jail. 

An important parallel to and precursor of Kamiriithu 
to be found in the diaspora is that of the Teatro Experimen- 
tal do Negro (TEN: The Black Experimental Theatre), 
founded by Abdias do Nascimento and others in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1944. It was promptly declared subversive and has 
over the years been prevented from getting maximum 
exposure (E, Nascimento 1980: 82-84; A. Nascimento 
1978: Harris 1982: 393-394). James Kennedy (1987) 
provides a good review of the changing fortunes of Afro- 
Brazilian literature over the last couple of decades. 

The full story of the Afro-Brazilian Black Experimental 
Theatre is a most illustrative one. “Our objective in TEN,”’ 
Abdias Nascimento tells us in Mixture or Massacre (1979: 
162), ‘‘was the liberation of Black people by means of educa- 
tion, culture, and art.” For Nascimento and his colleagues, 
there was no doubt about the theatre as a major liberating 
weapon: 


With its great power to penetrate and illuminate the most 
profound regions of the human soul; with its capacity to reveal 
hidden aspects of the history of men and the societies they 
create, dramatic theatre exercises a role more than relevant in 
the function of art as a liberating force (A. Nascimento 1979: 
161). 
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The misfortunes and the ultimate triumph of this experiment 
in a theatre of liberation shall forever remain a classic lesson 
for those who seem to under-estimate the role of art in the 
Pan African struggle. 

The grand lesson is enacted fer us im Nascimento’s 
unforgettable play Sortilege (Black Mystery). Originally 
written in 1951, police censorship prohibited its appearance 
on stage until 1957. Its protagonist, Doctor Emmanuel, a 
black lawyer, enters the drama determined to hold onto his 
imposed perception of the world and of himself through 
white eyes. Like his harlot woman Ifigenia, he too is clearly 
“horrified of being black.”” But the chorus warn us that “No 
one escapes his color.’’ Emmanuel’s tribulations and ultimate 
redemption through the black mystery of the African- 
heritage religion of the Candomble or Macumba, remains a 
most complex and.yet most revealing experience. His final 
words are clearly those of a man redeemed from the lowest 
depths of bondage: 


Now I’m free. Forever, A black man free from kindness. Free 
from fear. Freed from your charity and your compassion. You 
can have these civilized rages too, white men (p.48). 


Roger Bastide of the Sorbonne praises Sortiiege but expresses 
misgivings about the ultimate solution Nascimento offers to 
Doctor Emmanuel and others like him who are imprisoned in 
an alien, hostile world of whiteness the solution of the 
return to Africa, even if it is only a spiritual rather than 
physical return. But Bastide concedes that: 


from the point of view of theatre, this return to Africa is moving; 
by means of the drink of Exu and madness, a whole world retum- 
ing from the darkness of the soul (Bastide, 1959). 


We should correct Bastide’s last clause to read: “retuming 
from the whiteness of the soul. Those for whom Emmanuel’s 
redemption through the black mystery is too dramatic to be 
real need to pause and carefully consider Nascimento’s word 
of caution: 
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To whiten the skin does not signify, evidently, a total substitu- 
tion of the spiritual inheritance. To claim the persistence of 
African culture in Brazil, according to many would-be analysts, 
is nothing more than a mere ‘“‘construction of the spirit or 
nostalgic reasoning.”” However, it is a phenomenon that is con- 
fused with the emergence of an unofficial reality. The only ones 
capable of understanding such an emergence are those who have 
an existential engagement with it; those who are on the inside. 
Those who are outside of the context are excluded, disqualified 
to comprehend (1978: vii). 


One of the most spectacular examples of literature in 
the service of the black revolution is the case of René 
Depestre of Haiti. We have already noted the long history of 
Haiti as a symbol of African rebellion against slavery and 
oppression. Bofn in 1926, in the middle of the American 
military occupation of Haiti (1915—1934), Depestre’s spirit 
was fired by all the revolutionary achievemnet’s of the 
Haitian people. And in 1945, at age 19, the tyrannical rule 
of President Elie Lescot provoked his poetic creativity into 
revolutionary song. His very first collection of poems, 
Etincelles, took everyone, including himself, by surprise. 
Somehow, he must have found the words for what everyone 
was holding back within: 


I had become a young man at. whom thousands of unknowns in 
the streets smiled with conspiratory looks. For the authorities 
I was a living outrage and Lescot’s chief of police summoned me 
one morning to ask me the ‘‘names of the conspirators for whom 
my fiery poems served as hiding-places.’’ (Depestre 1977) 


Depestre followed this up by teaming up with a group of 
student colleagues to found the journal La Ruche (‘The 
Hive’’), a special issue devoted to surrealism and in “praise of 
international anti-fascism”’ was immediately seized and con- 
fiscated. Depestre and his co-editor Baker were arrested. 
The arrest provoked a demonstration that soon became 
nationwide. Lescot invoked the full might of his police force. 
Yet four days of rioting was enough to force him to run out 
of Haiti into exile. Thus René Depestre, prime mover of this 
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unusual revolution, becomes /’enfant terrible of Haitian 
poetry, ‘‘a national hero who made the revolution at nine- 
teen’’ (Despestre 1977: 12—17). This moment of renewed 
hope had earlier been captured in his poem ‘‘Espoir”’: 


The sunny days will rise 

The phantoms of night will rise 

the sky will be blood-red 

the stars will proclaim 

the dazzling message 

of revived masses 

The good people of my country, 
panting, dazzled, charmed 

will see rising through space 

the fantastic shadow of the new faith. 


Depestre is not alone in making poetry serve the cause of 
liberty for the Haitian masses. We need to add the names of 
Jacques Roumain and Jean Price-Mars and the countless, 
unknown creators in the oral tradition. 


The Oral Tradition in Literatures of the Black World 


African orature is important to this enterprise of decolonizing 
African literature, for the important reason that it is the incon- 
testable reservoir of the values, sensibilities, esthetics, and 
achievements of traditional African thought and imagination 
outside the plastic arts. Thus it must serve as the ultimate founda- 
tion, guidepost, and point of departure for a modem liberated 
African literature. It is the root from which modern African 
literature must draw sustenance (Chinweizu et al. 1980. 2). 


The anxiety of Chinweizu and his colleagues is indeed well 
founded. Yet, the fact of the matter is that all over the black 
world, oral literature has played and continues to play the 
very role being prescribed here. The situation could hardly 
be otherwise. African societies are still largely oral since the 
vast majority of the people continue to be non-literate. For 
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this vast majority, the oral medium remains the only medium 
of communication and self-expression. Even now in Ghana, 
as much as 45% of our children have no real chance of ever 
stepping into a proper classroom. Those who do make it 
into the beginners’ grade, may try as hard as they can, but 
only some 7% is likely to get near a secondary school, and of 
these chosen few only 0.08% or so gets anywhere near a 
university lecture room. Ayi Kwei Armah in Why Are We So 
Blest (1974: 233-224) puts it well when he describes 
Western education for Africa as ‘‘a series of jumps through 
increasingly narrower gates,’ so that those who end up at 
the universities are like ‘‘Single survivors in the last reaches 
of alienation.’’ Yet, even among these exceptional ones, few 
will ever make the reading of creative literature a normal 
part of their lives outside preparations for examinations. 
Even in the U.S. where a higher majority of black 
youths get into college, we discover that the average youth 
in, say Chicago, is more likely to walk around with a radio- 
cassette player than sit down to read a book (Madhubuti, 
1984). In any such situations, those who create and perform 
literature in the oral medium are the ones more likely to 
make a serious impact on the majority of the people. And 
we are not talking here only of the traditional poet or story- 
teller, but also of the contemporary popular artist — the 
highlife composer, the soul brother or sister, the reggae 
maestro, the afro-beat man. Yet, we should qualify our atten- 
tion to this group by pointing out that not all artists in the 
popular medium often operate with the kind of purposeful 
orientation relevant to the Pan African Ideal. The most 
notorious current example is the ‘“‘superstar”’ Michael Jackson. 
The massive influence of oral tradition on the writings 
of many black poets and dramatists and novelists is a widely 
documented case. From the United States we can cite the 
outstanding example of Langston Hughes and the tradition 
of blues and jazz. And there is Zora Neale Hurston the 
incomparable storyteller who went directly to black folk 
narrative tradition for her basic lessons. The majority of the 
women writers in Midnight Birds (Washington 1980) testify 
to how much they have each learned from the folk stories 
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told by the unsung artists with whom they grew up. The 
Caribbean has its most celebrated example in Kamau 
Brathwaite. And in Africa, we know of Achebe and the Igbo 
tradition of proverbs and oratory; Soyinka and the entire 
world of Yoruba mythology; Okot p’Bitek and the Acholi 
tradition of song and of narrative art; Mazisi Kunene and the 
Zulu oral poets. In Ghana, we have the much publicized case 
of Kofi Awoonor and the Ewe oral tradition. There is also 
the outstanding example of Ama Ata Aidoo and the use of 
traditional speech styles. For drama, Efua Sutherland, Ngugi 
wa Thiong’o, Mohammed ben Abdallah and Wole Soyinka, 
are but a representative group that draws on the traditional 
lessons of using music, dance, mime and words to combine 
into dramatic action of the most compelling kind. Many of 
our poets are aware of performance and music as essential 
media for communicating poetic experience. And all over the 
black world, there are poets who insist on performing their 
work to live audiences even though their books may be 
generally available. Such names as Kamau Brathwaite and 
Atukwei Okai most readily come to mind. Until we develop 
a fully literate culture, the oral tradition shall continue to be 
the central part of our literatures, and shall remain the basic 
point of reference for our writers, especially those who 
would aim at reconnecting with society at large. 


The Eternal Quest for Identity and the Journey Back 


Several of the dimensions of Black literature discussed in this 
study take us, ultimately, to an eternal quest for a revelation 
of the true self that was lost to a turbulent history. This is ag 
true of the literatures of the continental homeland as it is 
for those of the diaspora: 


To understand our origins, we must journey through difficult 
straights. And in the end we may find only confusion. Most of 
us take refuge in the safe harbor of dreams, envisioning glorious 
years of the distant past or the near future. Perhaps only poets, 
or writers confined to a situation that offers no alternatives, can 
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and do make the effort at return, 

The black writer, having attempted the jourey, preserves 
details of his voyage in that most manifest and coherent of all 
cultural systems — language. Through his work we are allowed 
to witness, if not the trip itself, at least a representation of the 
voyage that provides some view of our emergence. (Baker Jr. 
1980: 1). 


Houston Baker Jr’s fascinating study of key issues in black 
literature and criticism recounts in painful detail various 
stages of that journey, that quest for wholeness and 
coherence through a knowledge of the true self. His work is 
specifically addressed to Afro-American literature in the 
United States. But it is a quest that runs through all of the 
literature of the black world. It is a quest imposed by the 
condition of fragmentation and centuries of being forced into 
alien selves. 

Two of the earliest writers, Equiano and Phillis Wheat- 
ley, serve as a necessary point of departure into this journey 
back to memory. They were both principal participants in 
the trauma that the slave trade represents. Both were 
captured young and dragged across the Middle Passage and 
sold into slavery. In their lifetime, they managed somehow 
to achieve a sense of liberation, however limited. They had 
gone through it all. After them, the memory becomes 
dimmer and dimmer for those other writers who were not 
there at the very beginning of things. This is where the 
journey becomes more hazardous, many of the old land- 
marks having been lost to time. Yet, the urge to embark on 
that ultimate journey into the lost self is insistent. Some 
writers of the diaspora must necessarily undertake that 
journey only as a journey of the mind. Others first try it out 
for real by recrossing the Middle Passage back to Africa, 
before seeking to recreate it in words. 

Of the first group, we may look at Paule Marshall in 
A Praise Song for the Widow (1983). In this remarkable 
novel, Avey Johnson begins that journey by first heading in 
the opposite direction, the direction of the white world. But 
the real past keeps creeping in on her and disturbing her 
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expensive joy until she has to make the tum-around. Before 
she can join in the annual ritual of the return to origins 
enacted on the tiny Caribbean Island of Carriacou, she is 
overwhelmed by confusion as the mysterious old man insists 
on identifying her nation: 
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And what is you? ... What’s your nation? ... Arada...? Is you 
an Arada?...Cromanti maybe... ? Yarraba then... .? 
Moko...?...Temne...? Is you a Temne maybe? Banda. ..? 


In her confusion, the old man has to come to her rescue with 
partial solace: 


You’s not the only one, oui... It have quite a few like you. 
People who can’t call their nation. For one reason or another 
they just don’t know. Is a hard thing. I don’t even like to think 
about it. But you comes across them all the time here in Grenada. 
You ask people in this place what nation they is and they look 
at you like you’s a mad man. No, you’s not the only one... 


The final lesson of Avey Johnson’s mysterious experience is 
that unless you can make that journey back, there is not 
much chance of ever making major advances into the future. 

Two writers who took the return journey all the way 
across the Middle Passage back to Africa are Kamau Brath- 
waite and Maya Angelou. Their extended stays in Ghana 
yielded remarkably opposite experiences. Could it be that 
Brathwaite spent most of that stay living and working in the 
countryside among the common people while Angelou was 
confined not only to the capital city of Accra, but actually 
spent most of that time among the company of others like 
her who had also ‘‘come back home’? We must remember 
that even for African Writers living and working in the urban 
centres of the continent, there is often the deep need to 
return to the people of the country. Whatever the causes of 
the difference, Brathwaite in his Masks provides an altogether 
more positive image of the value of that return to origins. 
Ghana, if nothing at all, has given him what he calls an 
“abiding sense of metaphor’’ with which he is able to name, 
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rename and redefine himself and the experiences of his 
people in the diaspora. 

On the contrary, Maya Angelou’s All God's Children 
Need Traveling Shoes often leaves the reader wondering 
whether that journey back has been worth it all, whether it 
has not produced more confusion than revelation. For, there 
is a sense in which it is probably safer to remain a lost child 
among the alien crowd of the diaspora than to recross the 
Middle Passage back to ancestral time and place only to 
discover that you cannot recognize yourself among the 
ancestral faces, that you cannot reconnect with any of the 
spiritual roots of your original self. It is an experience that 
could be psychically more damaging than the many terrors 
of the diaspora. 

A reverse side to this journey or return to origins is seen 
in the novel referred to earlier, James Weldon Johnson’s The 
Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man. Its subject is “‘the 
light-skinned Negro capable of slipping across the colour line 
unnoticed’’. Johnson’s protagonist begins a lonely but some- 
what privileged life thinking of himself as white until a 
teacher in school shatters his whole being by publicly reveal- 
ing his Negro origins. From this point, all kinds of unexpec- 
ted barriers begin to cross his path to self-fulfilment. In the 
end, driven by considerations of material and countless other 
advantages, he steps back across the colour line and settles 
down to the life of a regular member of the white race. 

This reverse journey into the cloudy regions of what we 
might call ‘“‘the whiteness of black’’, makes a most fascinating 
and yet disturbing exploration of the tragic domain of the 
racial rainbow coalition. As a relentless private pain it is as 
real as any of the large public issues that are at the centre of 
the Pan African Ideal. Fewer tragedies may hurt more cruelly 
than that of a man deeply and fundamentally divided against 
himself: 


It is difficult for me to analyse my feelings concerning my present 
position, Sometimes it seems to me that I have never really beea a 
Negro, that I have been only a privileged spectator of their inner 
life; at other times I feel that I have been a coward, a deserter, 
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and I am possessed by a strange longing for my mother’s people 


(p.201). 


Johnson’s protagonist examines the circumstances of his 
tragic choice against the life and work of people like Booker 
T. Washington, and concludes: 


Besides them I feel small and selfish. I am an ordinarily successful 
white man who has made a little money. They are men who are 
making history and a race. I, too, might have taken part in a work 
so glorious ... I cannot repress the thought that, after all, I have 
chosen the lesser part, that I have sold my birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 


In the corresponding context of Latin America, the fate of 
others like Johnson’s protagonist may be easily magnified 
from a private to something close to a racial tragedy, 
especially when we see this against the background of such 
facts of the racial situation as are revealed in the works of 
Abdias do Nascimento and others. For African-heritage 
people of mixed blood, that tragedy may be averted not 
necessarily by turning round to deny their white origins, 
but to work out a personal formula for harmonizing the two 
blood-streams that a violent history has manoeuvred into a 
state of permanent conflict. We may agree with Angel Augier, 
Nicolas Guillen’s biographer, for applauding Guillen’s “cham- 
pioning of mestizo culture as a literary theme.” But the 
argument becomes suspect when it comes to the following 
deductions: 


there is no such thing as either white poetry or black poetry. 
What there is, is an enormous contribution to Spanish poetry 
on the part of the black man (Valenzuela 1986: 59). 


Guillen’s own dream, as seen in his poem “Ballad of the Two 
Grandfathers” is to unite his two ancestries, not in the 
master-slave continuum, but in a newly-wrought relationship 
of mutual respect and recognition: 


Two shadows who I alone can see 
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my two grand fathers are always there with me. 
Don Federico calls to me 

and Taita Facundo is silent 

both dream in the night 

and walk and walk 

I unite them. 


The two heritages have an equal share in his being; neither 
should presume to assert an exclusive claim to his person and 
therefore to the products of his creative industry. Thus in 
his poem “My Last Name: A Family Elegy,” Guillen subjects 
to a ruthless interrogation, that half of his being which seeks 
to deny the legitimacy of the other half of his birth right: his 
second family name: 


Are you sure it is my name? 

Have you got all my particulars? 

Do you already know my navigable blood, 
my geography full of dark mountains, 
of deep and bitter valleys 

that are not on the maps? ... 

Does all my skin come from that 
Spanish marble? 

the harsh cry in my throat? ... 

Are you certain? 

Is there nothing more than this that you 
have written, 
than this which you have stamped 

with the scar of anger? 


Well then, I ask you now: 

Don’t you see these drums in my eyes? | 
Don’t you see these drums, tightened and 
beaten with two dried-up tears? 

Don’t I have, perhaps, 

a nocturnal grandfather 

with a great black scar 

(darker still than his skin) 

a great scar made by a whip? 

Have I not, then, 

a granfather who’s Mandingo, 
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Dahoman, Congolese? 

What is his name? Oh, yes give his name! 
Andres? Francisco? Amable? 

How do you say Andres in Congolese? 
How have you always said 

Francisco in Dahoman? 

In Mandingo, how do you say Amable? 
No? were they, then, other names? 

The last name then. 

Do you know my other last name, the one 
that comes to nie from that enormous land, 
the captured, 

bloody last name that came across the:sea 
in chains, which came in chains across 

the sea. 

Ah, you can’t remember it! 

You have dissolved it in immemorial ink. 
You stole it from the poor, defenceless Black. 
You hid it, thinking that I would 

lower my eyes in shame. 

Thank you. 

Iam grateful to you! 

Noble people, thanks! 

Merci! 

Merci bien! 

Merci beaucoup! 

But no... can you believe it? No. 

I am clean, 

My voice sparkles like newly polished metal. 
Look at my shield: it has baobab, 

it has a rhinoceros and a spear. 

I am also the grandson, 

great great grandson of a slave. 

(Let the master be ashamed.) 


Am I Yelofe? 

Nicolas Yelofe, perhaps? 
Or Nicolas Bakongo? 
Maybe Guillen Banguila? 
Or Kumba? 

Perhaps Guillen Kumba? 
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Or Kongue? 

Could I be Guillen Kongue? 
Oh, who knows! 

What a riddle in the waters! 


(from Selected Poems, 1972). 


That final, heart-rendering cry is borne out of the agony of 
knowing that a man with no knowledge of half his ancestry 
is a man with half his life missing. The full value of that 
stolen, missing, other last name is clearly inestimable. This 
point is at the centre of the saga of Kunta Kinte and his 
children’s children’s child. When Kunta Kinte, the old 
African, was made to swallow his true name, his identity, at 
the point of the lash, he was in no doubt that his entire 
ancestry and lineage were in peril of being erased out of 
existence. So he swallowed it only to hide it away in the 
sacred shrines of his memory house, taking care that he 
passed the key on to the next generations. In the hands of 
Alex Haley, his great-great-grandson, that name, that ancient 
password, becomes the ultimate key that unlocks the 
memory door. 

Apart from Alex Haley, I know of only one other 
African of the diaspora who has successfully traced her roots 
to her original family in the small townof Ningo, near Accra 
in Ghana. And in this case too, the ultimate password, the 
key, was the family name of Kwei Nortey which her captured 
ancestor somehow managed to pass down to the next genera- 
tions. And she recalls how when she walked into that original 
house in Ningo, she had the uncanny experience of walking 
into a house full of several dead relatives from the other 
family back in the United States. The faces bore the unmis- 
takable identity of releatives back in the States. For the 
African, the irretrievable loss of a family name is a tragedy of 
inestimable proportions . 

A final and most intioutie example of the eternal quest 
for identity and the journey back in Pan African literary 
tradition may be seen in Kofi Awoonor’s new novel Comes 
the Voyager at Last, a work that is poetically constructed on 
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a principle of a double historical consciousness. The private 
agonies and ecstasies of its hero, Brother Lumumba, in his 
return journey from Afro-America to Ghana, Africa, and his 
primal origins, are fused into the larger collective historical 
experience of an African people dragging their chains along 
the tear-filled trails of the old slave routes and the Middle 
Passage. The merging of the individual journey back into the 
memory bank of the collective, submerged consciousness, 
stands out as a major artistic achievement of Awoonor’s 
novel. 


Cross-Currents of Black Literature 


To conclude our exploration of the Pan African Ideal in 
literatures of the black world, we may now briefly examine 
some of the various ways in which significant continuities 
and even remarkable similarities emerge when we take a 
global look at black literature. Such continuities and similari- 
ties emerge in spite of what we observed earlier, the historical 
situation that presents a picture of fragmentation and 
apparent disintegration, the variety of languages, the dis- 
tances in time and space, dissimilarities among the various 
cultures that shape our sensibilities. Just as the various 
rebellions, revolutions and movements outlined in the second 
part of this paper dovetail into one another, so also do we 
find in the literatures that there are significant connections 
that make for a basic coherence beyond the many discordant 
cries. 

Roger Bastide’s comment on Sortilege and Native Son 
has a validity beyond these two works and their writers: 


...it ortilege) occuplies in Brazilian literature exactly the place 
that Native Son occupies in Afro-North American literature. 
Certain phrases answer back, from one hemisphere to the other, 
from Richard Wright to Abdias do Nascimento, demonstrating 
the fundamental unity of the black Americas, beyond the diversi- 
fication of ideologies, the political situations and the variable 
strategies of the white man (1978). 
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In our discussion of the quest for identity above, we may 
find that the mysterious old Man’s interrogation of Avey 
Johnson concerning her true origin (A Praise Song for the 
Widow) constitutes a remarkable play-back of the sequence 
of questions Nicolas Guillen poses in his poem ‘My Last 
Name,”’ quoted at length above. 

At the general level of literary movements, we find for 
instance that the Harlem Renaissance of Afro-America 
provides direct inspiration and direction to the Negritude 
Movement of francophone Caribbean and Africa. At the 
individual writer-to-writer level, we find the South African 
novelist Peter Abrahams demonstrating in Tell Freedom, 
how his early exposure to the Harlem Renaissance writers 
had a seminal influence on his writing career, an important 
fact in the light of the factor of racism that the two societies 
share in common. 

A new work by the Ghanaian poet Kobena Eyi Acquah 
titled Vusic for a Dream Dance, is a brave and fascinating 
attempt at reconstructing harmony out of the many voices 
of the Pan African tradition. It takes us beyond those routine 
interpretations that too frequently set these voices up in a 
framework of irredeemable conflict and discord. Instead, 
Acquih’s néw poetic music creates a paradigm of call-and- 
respoise, of point and counterpoint, finally drawing us into 
a drean dance of many polyrhythmic movements. 

Recent literary criticism by black scholars is beginning 
to adiress the important but more difficult areas of technical 
appraches to creative work in various parts of the black 
worlc Martha Cobb (1979) demonstrates that in spite of 
politis, of linguistics, and geography, Langston Hughes of 
the United States writing in English, Jacques Roumain of 
Haitiwriting in French, and Nicolas Guillen of Cuba writing 
in Sjanish, provide many fundamental correspondences in 
their practice of poetic expression. J. Bekunuru Kubayanda 
(198, 1985, 1989) offers a very articulate and copiously 
illustated case study in which African-heritage poets as 
linguistically and geographically set apart as Aime Cesaire 
(Maitinique), Nicolas Guillen (Cuba), and Atukwei Okai 
(Ghana), are representative of a pervasive cross-fertilization 
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between African print poetics and African percussion poly- 
rhythm. A recent study of mine takes up Kubayanda’s case 
and demonstrates its applicability to the poetry of Edward 
Kamau Brathwaite (Caribbean) and Atukwei Okai of Ghana 
(Anyidoho: 1987), 

Other ways in which remarkable cross-fertilizations are 
being explored emerge in various other studies and also 
conferences that deal with the literatures of black people 
from a unified point of view. One of the most significant of 
these conferences was held at the Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, under the theme ‘‘The Black Woman Writer and 
the Diaspora: Hidden Connections and Extended Acknow- 
ledgements.’’ The welcoming statement by the conference 
convener Dr. Linda Susan Beard, may very well serve as a 
fitting conclusion to this paper: 


A celebration of almost three centuries of black women” writings 
on several continents, the Black Woman and the Diaspora Con- 
ference, by its very breadth, testifies to the rich convibution 
black women have made to several bodies of literature. Recogni- 
zing the diversity of our histories, we acknowledge’ Afrca, our 
ancient and noble mother, and our individual experience in the 
crucible of Africa, the Caribbean, North and South Ameica, the 
South Pacific, and Europe. We have come together to strngthen 
old networks and to forge new ones, to underscore that we, like 
Celie and Nettie in Alice Walker’s The Color Purple,. are able to 
communicate with one another despite the chasm that defines 
our history; to influence one another’s stories. In the rame of 
foremothers and of the generations of daughters who hve not 
become, we insist on greater visibility in literary canon,ind we 
encourage those who would like to know us to discover u in the 
pages of our fiction, poetry, drama and essay. 


What we must return to ultimately is the concept +f Pan 
Africanism. Much of the history I have traced in thispaper 
has been linked to the Pan African ideal. That ideal ad its 
overriding preoccupation have been redefined for us in a 
recent study by Chinweizu, Decolonizing the African Mind 
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Clearly we need to eschew all perspectives which make the 
African interest subordinate to any non-African interest, and 
should never again forget that Pan Africanism, in the true and 
original sense of the term, is a movement for the redemption 
and rehabilitation of the black race wherever they live in the 
world (p.148). 


I have suggested here that the writers of the Pan African 
world, in spite of limitations of geography, of history, of 
culture, and of language, have always operated and continue 
to operate along lines that are remarkably similar, in basic 
orientation as well as in artistic strategy and technique. In 
short, the more closely we examine the literatures of the 
black world, the more we are drawn to the conclusion that 
we are not as lost to ourselves and to one another as our 
history and present circumstances seem to suggest. The soul 
of a people and of their culture may not be as easily 
destroyed as the material and social structures of their being. 
And no other aspect of culture captures a people’s soul as 
clearly and as powerfully as their music and their literary 
heritage. 
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